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missionaries incessantly travelled and which, year by
year, became more and more a living witness to the
sublimity of the Church of Rome and the greatness of
France. Nothing stopped the march of these heroes
and saints nor the daily labours of the obscure artisans
of a great masterpiece. Yet many trials, of which we
have already heard something, were endured by the
Canadian Church which, after the death of Mon-
seigneur de Saint-Vallier, went through one of the most
difficult periods of its history. From 1727 to 1740 the
Church had no titular bishop in residence. One bishop-
elect, who was not anxious to come to Canada, sent his
coadjutor in his place. Another could not bring him-
self to leave France either and later resigned his see
for reasons of health. A third, Francois Louis de
Lauberiviere, who was barely twenty-nine years of
age, did undertake the journey but died twelve days
after his arrival murmuring: "I die in the love of my
God and faithful to my king." A fourth, Monseigneur
de Pontbriand, who was to be the last Bishop of
Quebec under the French regime, was, on the other
hand, to have a most profitable administration.

During this time the parishes had grown in number
and so, too, had the missions. Each parish offered at
all times the aspect of a great patriarchal family
grouped around the church and the home of the priest.
And in these sturdy churches, built with taste but
without excessive adornment, in these churches with
the slender steeples covered with corrugated iron and
surmounted by a weather-vane, the priests and mis-
sionaries preached and the flock prayed in French. As
the cross had marked the occupation of the land in the
distant days of Cartier and Champlain so now the